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A curious habit of the Zic-zac (though not confined to this 
species, as I have noticed it in several other Waders) is that of 
suddenly jerking up its body whilst on the ground, sometimes 
emitting its cry of “Zac!” at the same time—in fact, looking 
exactly as if afflicted with a violent hiccup. 

The flight of the Spur-winged Plover is strong and vigorous, 
and partakes of the same jerky and energetic character which 
distinguishes this species in all its movements. 

This bird feeds principally upon small aquatic insects and 
mollusks, and, as is usual in birds whose food is of this character 
(and, mdeed, in many others), the stomach always contains, 
in addition, a number of stones to assist digestion. 

The irides are deep red ; the beak, feet, and legs black. The 
sexes are alike in plumage, the male being slightly the larger of 
the two. 

I did not find the nest of the Spur-winged Plover; and 
although some eggs of this species were brought to me at 
Damietta, they were so mixed up with those of Himantopus 
melanopterus as to prevent my feeling any degree of certainty 
with regard to them. Several of them correspond with the figure 
given by Dr. Bree in his ‘ Birds of Europe; but I am hoping, 
in an approaching campaign in Egypt, to be more successful in 
obtaining authentic specimens. 


[To be continued. | 


XIV.—An Ornithological Letter from Mentone. 
By J. Tranerne Moceripes. 
To the Editor of © The Ibis? 


Villa Laurenti, Mentone, 
Alpes Maritimes, France, Nov. 28. 


Sır, —I now take advantage of your kind offer of listening 
to the accounts I might send you of birds from time to time. 
I hope that, though such accounts are of necessity desultory and 
disconnected, there may yet be some facts gathered from them 
ultimately. The day after I had the pleasure of seeing you in 
London I left England, and the next day found usin Paris. On 
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Oct. 12, when paying a first visit to the Jardin des Plantes, 
after I had partially swallowed the disappointment and wonder- 
ment caused me by the vast attention paid to cocks and hens and 
les Canards d’ Aylesbury, my step was arrested in front of a cage 
tenanted by a white variety of the Common Jay (Garrulus glan- 
darius), the bird being entirely white as to plumage, having 
dark eyes, while its beak, tarsi, and feet were flesh-colour. On 
seeing this bird, I instantly recollected a pair of White Starlings 
(variety of Sturnus vulgaris) which I had the opportunity of 
seeing in a cage last summer. They had been taken near 
Swansea, in a pigeon-house, one hole of which the parent birds 
had usurped, and there tended these, their offspring, in company 
with two others of the ordinary dusky hue. Now, these White 
Starlings were likewise entirely white, having dark eyes, with 
beak, tarsi, and feet flesh-colour. Is it fair to attempt to draw 
the inference from the two cases that the tendency to become 
albino among birds is expressed rather by the pinkish colour 
of the extremities than of the eyes ? 

From Paris we gained the south without making any note 
worth reporting, the birds bemg even fewer than usual because 
of the absence of the Royston Crow (Corvus cornix), which was 
not then in France. When toiling over the Turbith Mountain, 
lying between Nice and Mentone, I saw the handsome Black 
Wheatear flitting from place to place among the rugged torrents 
of stone that lie in the hollows of the mountain, his black dress 
relieved by his white tail and tail-coverts. His sprightly manners 
and his love for the highest point of the highest stone reminded 
me strongly of our own Sazicola enanthe, which he also resembled 
in size. Iam quite unable to say whether I should call him 
Saxicola cachinnans or S. stapazina, as the males of both of these 
species are at this season remarkably alike in colouring. After 
this, we had not gone far before Mentone appeared in view— 
a compact town gathered on a promontory which, running a short 
way into the sea, suffices to divide the main bay into eastern and 
western bays, while a grand amphitheatre of rocky mountains 
protects from the northerly winds the entire sweep, as the range 
rises for the most part from the sea-level. The slopes nearest 
the sea are devoted to lemons, oranges, olives; and as these trees 
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are being constantly tended, the safe nesting of birds where they 
abound is nearly frustrated ; there are, however, fir woods in 
the western bay, and here and there a few copses of other trees 
are found, in which even the Blackbird might find a thicket to 
his fancy. Both Mentone and its neighbourhood are destitute 
of lagoons, of pools, of marshes, of rivers; the torrents that now 
and then sweep down the mountain-sides are too soon gone to 
supply the deficiency. There is no ebb in the sea here, no sand, 
no long bare reaches of wild ground—bare through the influence 
of the sea; the sea-birds, therefore, obtain their living entirely 
from the sea itself, as there is no soft sand or mud where they 
might find worms or mollusks. 

On Oct. 21st I found myself established at Mentone, with 
leisure to ramble, and having a great wish to ascertain the 
names of some of the birds which lured me on by their voices 
among the olives. After a morning spent among the trees, and 
an afternoon among the rocks, the following results were ob- 
tained. Morning :—Gold-crest and Fire-crest Wrens (Reguli 
cristatus and ignicapillus), which will stay with us all the winter ; 
the Wood-Wren (Phyllopneuste sylvicola), about whose move- 
ments I am still in doubt; the Black-cap, male and female 
(Sylvia atricapilla), which does not stay the winter. Afternoon: 
—the Blue Rock-Thrush (Petrocincla cyanea), staying all the 
year at Mentone, as do the two following—the Black Redstart 
(Ruticilla tithys) and the Rock-Martin (Hirundo rupestris). 
With regard to the two last-named birds, I cannot help thinking 
it worth remarking that they, though generally accounted true 
migrators, should be content to forego their natural propen- 
sities, and thus establish themselves permanently as residents of 
Mentone. The Black Redstart is only an occasional visitor to 
England ; the Rock- Martin has never been found in our island: 
yet these birds, or rather these individual examples of these 
species, are not so sensitive to the approach of winter as the 
common Redstart (Rutzcilla phenicura), the Swallow, Swift, 
and many others, which are, notwithstanding, constant spring- 
visitors to Great Britain. Hirundo rupestris is the only member 
of the Swallow tribe that winters at Mentone; and I may count 
myself fortunate that I have had the opportunity of observing 
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it, as Prof. Savi, in his ‘ Ornitologia Toscana,’ mentions it as 
a bird of rare occurrence there. 

Within a quarter of an hour’s walk from our house is the 
frontier-bridge of Pont St. Louis. One might, from the name, 
expect to find a river flowing under the arch, and forming the 
actual line of demarcation, or at least the stony bed where a 
river might at times be supposed to flow; but no; precipitous 
rocks, forming the sides of a fine gorge, are the real defences, 
and the bridge is simply the means of bringing the cornice road 
across its rugged mouth at the height of about 100 feet. Here 
rock-loving birds find every requisitefor their varied needs. The 
Wall-creeper (Tichodroma phenicoptera) enjoys the perpendicular 
faces of rock in the crannies of which abound the spiders and 
larvee which it loves to probe after with its long bill. The Rock- 
Martin (Hirundo rupestris) sweeps gracefully around the shel- 
tered bays, where, in the coldest weather, it may find gnats and 
other ephemera. The Blue Rock-Thrush (Petrocincla cyanea) 
seeks the lonely points of inaccessible pillars of rock from which 
he can guard warily against surprise; and the Black Redstart 
(Ruticilla tithys) leads a merry life among the loose drifts of 
stones and the briary tangles of the lower hollows. The Rock- 
creeper (Tichodroma phenicoptera), with the crimson-and-white 
spotted wing, is fortunately a bird specially exposed to the scru- 
tiny of the observer, his love of exposed surfaces of rock, and his 
antipathy to long flights, allowing us even hours of undisturbed 
examination. When seen flying, the impression conveyed us is 
of a bat rather than a bird, the stroke of its wing being spas- 
modic and laborious; for this reason it soon approaches the 
rocks, to which it applies itself as a fly might to the wall of a 
room, and working up the surface by means of vertical jumps 
(the wing being scarcely unfolded), in that way traverses spaces 
of from 10 to 14 inches. It was not until I had a specimen in 
my hand that I could understand how a body starting parallel 
with the rock could be propelled upwards, contrary to the laws 
of gravity. The apparatus is indeed remarkable, consisting of 
thefollowmg:—a short strong tarsus ; three toes directed forward, 
having claws hooked for grappling—the central of these three 
measuring -ths of an inch, including its curved nail ; and lastly, 
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one toe directed backwards, which somewhat resembles that 
of the Lark, measuring altogether 12 inch, and the nail alone 
iths of an inch. The three anterior claws are, then, the 
instruments of attachment; and the vertical transits are chiefly 
made by means of the long posterior claw, the impetus being 
given by the shortening of some tendon, which causes it to ap- 
proach the three anterior, while its whole length acts as a lever 
against the rock; and thus the start is made. 

I have so far attempted to explain what is to me the most 
interesting habit of the Tichodroma, and I have perhaps been 
somewhat too bold in defining it solely on my own authority. 
The attempt is the result of five months’ careful study of the 
point, and is given here because I know that it is the belief 
of many observers that the bird flits up from stage to stage, 
using the wings as the principal motive power. I deny this 
supposition, for two reasons,—firstly, because the Tichodroma 
is: furnished with feet beautifully adapted for this very pur- 
pose; and secondly, because the wing is, during these trajets, so 
slightly expanded that it could not even support the weight 
of the body, much less propel it against the powerful influ- 
ence of its own specific weight. The Tichodroma, when seen 
alive and in its natural haunts, cannot be minutely described. 
Unless we use a very powerful glass, we are unable, for instance, 
to get much idea of the beak and legs, the general idea conveyed 
being of a bird something like a Nuthatch, with grey body and 
dark wings, on the upper parts of which predominates fine crim- 
son colour, and lower down are two rows of circular white spots. 
So much we get from casual observation. 

But, beside having a wonderful foot, the bird has also a won- 
derful beak—an instrument as well suited to the search in the 
cracks of the rock as is the bill of the Dunlin for probing after 
worms in the soft mud. While talking about this bill, I must 
mention a curious fact, stated by M. Bailly in his ‘ Ornithologie 
de la Savoie,’ where he says, “ The Tichodroma varies most of all 
in the size of its beak; it is not rare to find, as in the Hoopoe 
and Creepers, some individuals even of mature age in which this 
organ may be from ;3,ths to ;4ths of an inch longer (‘ soit de 
9-15 millim. plus long’) than in the greater part of their 
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congeners.” Inthe specimen I have, it measures exactly 13 inch 
in length, is very narrow, and slightly arched. 

I must now check my loquacity on this, my favourite topic, 
and say a word, while I have yet time, about the Blue Rock- 
Thrush, of lonely habit. Most people who have seen and 
noticed this bird have heard repeated what Waterton says 
when he claims that it is the representative of the Sparrow 
of the Psalms; and they have been probably gratified, as I 
was, at the realization of this their childhood’s type of deso- 
lation. The French and the Italians, who are acquainted 
with the bird, have each a name curiously correspondent with ` 
the Bible appellation,—the lower orders in France calling it “ Le 
Merle ou Moineau Bleu,” those speaking the patois of Savoy 
“« Passeraz Solistero Blu,” and the Italians “ Passera Solitaria ” 
—all three preserving the word signifying Sparrow. Many kinds 
of berries, such as those of the arbutus, the juniper, the pretty 
scarlet smilax, and perhaps an occasional fig, suffer the depre- 
dations of all Thrushes, and of the Blue Rock-Thrush doubtless 
among the rest ; but I fancy that his special taste is for spiders, 
larvee, and things creeping innumerable, as the rocks where he 
most of all delights to dwell are not the habitats of the fruits 
above named. Perhaps the grasshoppers, with their gauzy pink, 
blue, or green wings, may now and then fall victims to his appe- 
tite; and even the great brown locusts and thorny-armed green 
Mantides may dread the “ Solitary Sparrow.” 

Having thus far given some general idea of the birds with which 
I may now say that I am in daily intercourse, I should be un- 
pardonable if I neglected, in conclusion, to express my regret at 
the absence of certain most familiar friends of old home associa- 
tion. The Rooks are entirely absent. We have no Magpies! no 
Jackdaws! no Crows! no Choughs! Indeed, during my last 
winter here, the only members of the Corvine family that I either 
saw or heard of were one pair of Ravens and one pair of Jays! 

Yours, &c., 
J. TRAHERNE MOGGRIDGE. 


